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THIRTY YEARS OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE UNITED 
STATES! 


R. H. WHITBECK 
Professor of Geography, University of Wisconsin 


Thirty years ago last September I taught my first class in geog- 
raphy. It was in the practice department of a normal school. With 
the exception of two or three years, I have been teaching geography 
continuously since that time. This seems an appropriate occasion to 
review these thirty years, almost one third of a century, and to take 
an inventory of the period. What gains have we made? Has geog- 
raphy grown into a science or is it still the scrap basket of education? 
For the sake of convenience I shall treat my subject under five head- 
ings: 1. Elementary Geography 2. High School Geography 3. Nor- 
mal School Geography 4. College and University Geography 5. The 
Attitude of the Public Toward Geography. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


Looking back over the past thirty years and asking, What gains 
have we made in this period? the impression is driven home that, 
altho the gains have been slow and perhaps unsatisfactory, they have, 
nevertheless, been considerable. Consider the textbooks used thirty 
years ago. They were such books as Barnes’, Harper’s, Swinton’s, 
Monteith’s, McNally’s, and Maury’s. Dig out one of these old books 
from the basement of some library and examine its contents. It will 
be found that this book and all of its contemporaries were nothing 
but compilations of miscellaneous geographical information coupled 
with an inordinate amount of locational geography. Not one writer 
of any of these books could lay claim to being a geographer. It is 
doubtful if there was in America thirty years ago any man who claimed 
the title of geographer. If there were such I have no knowledge of 
who they were, unless it might have been Guyot, and much of his 


1 Presidential address given before the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
Chicago, Dee. 29, 1920. 
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geography now seems absurd, altho it must be said that much of it 
also has stood the test of the years and may still be called sound. 
Thirty years ago there was no institution in America where a man 
could be trained as‘a geographer. At the most, he could get only one 
or two courses in geography in any American university. 

The standards in the field of geography, so far as any existed, were 
low, and textbooks did not rise above the standard. Much of the 
information was inaccurate, some of it absolutely false, and the major 
part of it inconsequential. Geography had no central idea; there was 
nothing like the present causal notion which is the key note of modern 
geography. The principal aim of the authors of textbooks seems to 
have been to teach pupils the location of thousands of islands, bays, 
capes, peninsulas, seas, straits, rivers, mountains, towns, and cities. 
I think it safe to say that the textbook which I studied required of me 
to locate three or four thousand cities and towns, the majority of which 
I have scarcely heard of since. This type of geography has passed into 
history under the name of “sailor geography.” Its absurdity is now 
recognized, yet thirty years ago it was deemed well worth while. 

The first vigorous effort at reform in elementary texts came with 
the original Frye books back in about 1895. They broke away entirely 
from tradition, threw locational and political geography into the dis- 
eard and even abolished political maps except as they appeared in an 
appendix in the back of the book. Relief maps, drainage maps, pages 
of discussions dealing with uplands, lowlands, slopes, and valleys, and 
a strong emphasis on physical geography generally, took the place 
of sailor geography and of political geography. About sixty-five per- 
cent of the text matter of the first Frye geographies was physical and 
mathematical geography. The change was so revolutionary and the 
books were so widely introduced that a period closely approaching 
chaos followed. Teachers could not handle the new type of instruction. 
Tho the books sold by the millions, they did not prove satisfactory 
and about ten years later they were completely revised, and were 
humanized to a large degree. About this time Dr. Charles McMurry 
was giving demonstrations of his Type Study method thruout the 
country, and he gained an attentive hearing. The Type Study method 
has been accepted rather as a useful contribution to general geographic 
method than as an exclusive method. 

About the year 1900, the causal idea began to be accepted as the 
key note of geography, and a series of excellent textbooks embodying 
this principle came out one after the other; these were written by Tarr 
and McMurry, Dodge, Brigham and McFarlane, and the last one by 
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Atwood. We recognize at once in these names men who have had a 
training of many years in geography. They are distinctly geographers 
equipped with a wide range of reliable knowledge, possessed of a 
trained sense of proportion in geographical matters, and fortified by 
many years of teaching the subject. It is my judgment that by far 
the greatest gain that has been made in the past thirty years in the 
field of elementary geography is this gain in the character of textbooks 
arising from the superior qualifications of the men who have written 
them. I do not think the actual improvement in the teaching of 
geography can be compared with the improvement in textbooks. In 
so far as better textbooks could bring about better teaching we have 
the benefit of that gain, but it is still true that the vast majority of 
teachers who are teaching geography in the grades have had no par- 
ticular training, and lay claim to no special fitness, for teaching the 
subject. 

The prevalent method of teaching has changed somewhat. We 
have had the Journey method, the Topical method, the Map Drawing 
method, the Type Study method, the Problem method, and the 
Project-Problem method. None of these has proved itself worthy 
of general use. Each of these methods has contributed something of 
value to the general method of teaching geography, and yet today 
there is no one approved method. At present a good deal of attention 
is being paid to the problem or project method. This too is a contribu- 
tion of real value, and when this new idea has passed and given place 
to some other, it will leave the pedagogy of geography better because 
it existed. The plain fact is, there is no one method of teaching geog- 
raphy which a majority of teachers agree is the best. In the field of 
elementary geography, it may be repeated, the gain of the last thirty 
years is mainly the gain which has come thru superior textbooks writ- 
ten by trained geographers rather than thru any very marked improve- 
ment in the geographical preparation of the teachers themselves. 


HicH ScHooLt GEOGRAPHY 


Thirty years ago physical geography and commercial geography 
were both taught in the high schools of the country, but neither had 
any standing. In 1893 the famous Committee of Ten published its 
report. That report marked an epoch in the entire field of education, 
including geography. Two of the members of the conference that 
drafted this report on geography were W. M. Davis and T. C. Cham- 
berlin, now respectively Dean of American Geographers and Dean of 
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American Geologists. Tho we have practically abandoned the recom- 
mendations of that committee, nevertheless, high school geography 
profited greatly by the report. The recommendations of this commit- 
tee were largely responsible for bringing into existence the new type 
of physical geography represented by Tarr’s and Davis’s early books. 

The new type of physical geography was a study of the origin and 
classification of land forms. It was far more unified, far more coherent, 
and far more scientific than the so-called physical geography which 
preceded it. The recommendations of the Geography Conference of 
the Committee of Ten were adopted thruout the country, and in the 
years around 1896 physical geography was taught in almost every high 
school of the country. The curve showing the number of enrollments 
in physical geography reached its peak at about this time (1896) and 
has declined rather steadily since. One serious difficulty prevented the 
success of physical geography as a high school science, namely, the 
lack of teachers who had been trained to teach it. Physical geography 
is essentially a study of the out-of-doors, and when studied exclusively 
from textbooks it has relatively little scientific value. Only a small 
proportion of the teachers have been qualified to take classes into the 
field. The difficulties in the way of field work are numerous and real. 
The result is that very little field work was done. The laboratory work 
which was attempted in some of the large schools like Chicago proved 
unsatisfactory, and I believe has been abandoned. Without field work 
and without properly equipped teachers, physical geography could 
not sueceed, and not having these essentials it did not succeed. 

About 1906 there rose a distinct demand for the humanizing of high 
school geography. This culminated in two reports in 1909, one made 
by a committee of the National Education Association and the other 
by a committee of the Association of American Geographers. The two 
reports were in essential harmony in their recommendations, and 
clearly reflected the opinion of the leading geographers of the country. 
The chief criticisms made by the National Education Association’s 
committee were as follows: 

1. The course as at present organized places too much emphasis 
upon the detailed study and classification of land forms and too little 
upon human response to these forms. 

2. A concrete study of human response to its environment does not 
receive sufficient attention. 

3. The fulfilling of college entrance requirements should receive 
practically no consideration. 
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4. Secondary school geography does not give the student a grasp 
of the natural resources, the industries, and commerce of the world. 

5. Geography in the secondary school should teach a large propor- 
tion of the kind of geography that the prospective grade teacher will 
need. 

6. Secondary school geography does not give a sufficient knowledge 
of regions and peoples of the world. 

Since about 1912 there has been relatively little defense of pure 
physical geography for high school purposes. The demand has been 
for a combination of physical and applied geography. 

About the same time that this movement for the humanizing of 
geography got under way there arose another movement in the field 
of high school science, namely, the advocacy of a so-called General 
Science. This has made a strong appeal to high school principals and 
superintendents thruout the country and nothing in the field of high 
school science has been so notable as the sweep of General Science 
thruout the country. It equaled the earlier Nature Study wave in the 
elementary schools. Doubtless there are three times as many classes in 
General Science today as there are in physical geography. Since physi- 
cal geography has been regarded as the particular science of the first 
year of the high school, it was the one most largely displaced by the 
incoming of General Science. Because of this, the humanized type of 
high school geography did not get well started. The place which it 
was designed to take in the high school curriculum was taken by Gen- 
eral Science, and is still largely held by that subject. Whether hu- 
manized geography will regain the place which physical geography 
once held is still an unanswered question. 

While physical geography has been declining, commercial geography 
has been growing. Geographers have been and still are somewhat 
skeptical about commercial geography as a high school study. It is so 
easy to make it a catalog of facts and figures appealing to the memory 
only, and quickly forgotten. It does not have the training value in- 
herent in a natural science. Yet, the present is a period when great 
stress is being placed upon practical studies; upon things which prom- 
ise an immediate return in increased earning power. The most not- 
able growth of geography in the universities in the last five or six years 
has been the growth of economic geography which now leads all other 
phases of the subject in university enrollments. 

No such noteworthy gain in quality of textbooks has been made in 
commercial geography ‘as was made in the field of physical geography 
and of elementary geography. Our modern commercial geographies 
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are better than the older ones, yet they are similar, and the results of 
the instruction in commercial geography today are not so very greatly 
unlike what they were a quarter of a century ago. Gain has been made 
but it is not a notable gain. 

Summarizing the field of high school geography it may be said that 
in the last thirty years the curve of physical geography rose and fell. 
Humanized geography has received the approval of geographers in 
general but has not been widely adopted in the high schools of the 
country. Commercial geography, which has not received the unquali- 
fied approval of geographers, is the phase of the subject which has had 
the most notable growth so far as the number of students pursuing it 
is concerned. | . 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Here again a survey of the past thirty years brings disappointment. 
A significant gain has been made in one direction, however, for nearly 
all of the better normal schools of the country have a department of 
geography at the head of which is a trained geographer. This was not 
true thirty years ago, partly for the reason that there were few if any 
trained geographers to occupy such positions. While the gain in this 
particular has been considerable, the results. of it are disappointing, 
mainly because the crowded character of the normal school curriculum 
prevents very much attention being given to geography except as one 
of several electives. Many teachers graduate from the normal schools 
without having taken any work at all in geography in these schools. A 
majority of them have had only a fraction of a year of instruction, 
usually a review with some discussion of methods. In a survey of 
geography in normal schools made by R. E. Dodge and published in 
the Teachers College Record of March, 1914, the author says that of 144 
normal schools reporting, geography was required in varying amounts 
in 103, and in 13 schools the curriculum did not even mention geogra- 
phy. There are men and women at the head of many normal school 
departments of geography who are qualified to give excellent instruc- 
tion in the subject. Some of them are well supported by the principals 
or presidents, and their classes are well filled. In other cases, and pos- 
sibly in the majority of cases, such support is half hearted, and only 
a minor portion of the students in the normal school have any contact 
with the geography department beyond a brief course in methods. 
However unsatisfactory this may be there unquestionably has been 
some gain in the last thirty years. 
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UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHY 


Here the gain has been very large, partly for the reason that there 
was practically no university geography thirty years ago. 

In many of the universities geography is now a dignified and re- 
spected branch of instruction. Over thirty American universities give 
upwards of two years of instruction in geography and at least a dozen 
are fully equipped to give graduate degrees in geography. Both Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin are at present granting Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees or both every year. The number of students enrolled in geog- 
raphy courses in some thirty institutions is rising into the hundreds, 
and in at least three institutions has passed into the thousands.’ For 
the most part geography is still a subdivision of some other depart- 
ment, usually geology. University administrators are willing to recog- 
nize the value and importance of geography as a college study, but 
most of them are not convinced that it merits the rank of an independ- 
ent department. This recognition will probably be slow in being ac- 
corded but it will come. 

There is one aspect of university geography still very unsatisfac- 
tory, and that is the lack of suitable textbooks. We have no satisfac- 
tory geography of North America, none of the United States, or of 
Europe, or of South America, or of any other continent. We have 
only one American textbook in economic geography for colleges and 
that was written a decade ago. The most crying need at the present 
time in the field of college geography is for high grade textbooks to be 
used in connection with the large courses. 

Summarizing, it may be said that the gain in college geography is 
gratifying and significant. The universities are preparing increased 
numbers of persons qualified to teach the subject in a masterly way in 
normal schools, high schools, and the colleges. With this increasing 
supply of trained geographers improvement in geography is sure to 
work its way outward in all directions. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE 


One of the encouraging gains of the last thirty years is the increased 
interest in geography on the part of the public in general. The enor- 
mous circulation of the National Geographic Magazine, now well toward 
a million, is an illustration of the widespread interest which a periodical 
treating geography in a popular way can arouse. Scarcely any other 


* See article by R. H. Whitbeck on “(Geography in European and American Universi- 
ties,” in The Journal of Geography, April, 1919. 
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monthly magazine in America has had such a noteworthy growth. 
There may be some question whether all of its articles are geographical, 
but a very large and intelligent part of the public approves of them, 
and the mere fact that a geographical magazine goes into a million 
homes is most gratifying to all who are interested in the promotion of 
geography. The growth in the strength and activity of the American 
Geographical Society in recent years is another notable achievement. 
Thirty years ago there was in America no national association of geog- 
raphers. Sixteen years ago the Association of American Geographers 
was formed and is now a strong and influential body. A few years ago 
the National Council of Geography Teachers was organized and under 
its auspices we are now met; its organ, the Journal of Geography, started 
twenty-four years ago, has become a nationally known periodical. 
Over three fourths of the states of the Union now have state councils 
of geography, and many cities have geographic societies. The services 
which the geographers of the country performed in connection with the 
late war have demonstrated the value of geographical training in the 
national life. In some of the most important bureaus organized for 
war purposes, geographers were directors and leaders. No one who 
knows of the services which these geographers performed at home and 
in Europe can question the genuine value to the country of a body of 
men and women so trained and equipped. 

Looking back over these thirty years, one is impressed with the fact 
that in every field of geography gains have been made, tho in some 
cases they are not as great as we wish they were. Textbooks are vastly 
improved. There is an increasing supply of actual geographers worthy 
of the name and devoted to geography as a career. University geog- 
raphy has become an established fact. Popular interest in geography 
and respect for it has had a notable growth. Geographers are better 
organized and their aims and purposes are clearer than ever before. 
On the whole, then, we may look back over the last one-third of a cen- 
tury and feel that gains have been genuine and that the future is full 
of promise. 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS 


W. G. FOYE 
Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn. 


The firmly established idea that the Fiji islands are the remote 
homes of a cannibal race seems destined soon to be laid peacefully to 
rest with other legends of the past. An international scientific con- 
gress meeting in Honolulu during the summer of 1920 marshalled facts 
to show that the key to the past geologic and zoologic history of the 
Pacific would probably be found in these islands. The congress urged 
the British government to make a detailed map of Viti Levu, and it is 
understood that the work will soon be begun. Later the islands will be 
thoroly studied by a group of British and Australian scientists. 

The Fiji islands are situated somewhat west of a direct line between 
Honolulu and New Zealand. They are about as far south of the equa- 
tor as the Hawaiian islands are north of that line. The 180th meridan 
passes thru the island of Taviuni, but the international date line 
lies well to the east of the group. It is related in Taviuni that, before 
the international date line was established in its present position, a 
Scotchman built a store exactly on the meridian. He sold whiskey in 
the western half until 12 o’clock Saturday night, and then shifted his 
stock to the eastern half where he could enjoy his Saturday trade over 
again. 

There are over two hundred islands, large and small, in the group, 
of which only eighty are inhabited. It will be seen from the accom- 
panying chart (Fig. 1) that Viti Levu (Great Viti) and Vanua Levu 
(Great Land) are the dominating land masses. These islands are each 
about 80 to 100 miles in length from east to west, but the width of 
Vanua Levu is much less than that of Viti Levu. The great irregu- 
larity of the coastline of Vanua Levu aids, also, in making its total area 
not much more than half that of Viti Levu. 

Nearly all the islands of Fiji are oceanic in type. They were built 
up from the ocean depths by volcanic eruptions. In numerous cases 
the voleanic cone is now hidden beneath a veneer of coral limestone, 
which was deposited during a period in which the cone was submerged. 
A large number of veneered cones have been elevated with respect to 
the ocean level, and, occasionally, erosion has exposed the volcanic 
rocks beneath the limestone cover. It is generally believed by geolo- 
gists that the island of Viti Levu is a fragment of an old continental 
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land mass extending from the Fiji group northwestward toward New 
Guinea. Nevertheless the rocks of even this island were largely 
erupted from volcanic vents of relatively recent date. 

The Fiji archipelago may be subdivided into six subdivisions. 
(1) Viti Levu is probably the oldest island, and has an extended geologic 
history to reveal in its rocks. (2) Vanua Levu, tho nearly as large 
as Viti Levu, is less complex in its structure, and is composed aimost 
entirely of erupted lavas and ash. (3) The islands of the Koro sea, of 
which Taviuni, Koro, Gnau, and Moala are the most prominent, are, 
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Fiaure 1. Chart of the Fiji Islands. Scale approximately 100 miles to 1 inch. Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool., Vol. 33 (1899), Plate 2 


in general, separate volcanic cones of basalt, maturely eroded by rivers. 
(4) The Lau, or Eastern, islands are a group of very old voleanoes which 
have been elevated and depressed a number of times, and have re- 
ceived veneers of coral limestone. (5) Kandavu isa string of voleanoes 
of varying ages, joined into an elongated island. At its extreme south- 


ern end is the most recent volcano in Fiji. It should be stated that _ 


there are no active cones in the islands at the present time, but there 
are native legends which point to volcanic activity within historic 
times. (6) The Yasawa islands have a history very similar to that of 
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the Lau group, but they are more recent in origin, and have but one or 
two uplifted masses of coral limestone in their midst. 


THE CLIMATE 

The archipelago has a tropical, oceanic climate. Temperatures sel- - 
dom exceed 90° F. and rarely drop to 70° F. The thermograph curve 
usually oscillates about 80°. Natives shiver if the temperature drops 
to 70°. 

Lying within the 
belt of the southeast 
trade winds, the 
islands have excessive 
moisture along their 
southeastern — shores. 
The southeastern 
slopes of the interior 
mountains of Viti Levu 
are clothed in a gor- 
geous drapery of trail- 
ing mosses and tall tree 
ferns. Clouds float al- 
most continously 
over the summits of 
the mountains. The 
barren red soils of the 
northwestern — slopes 
are in sharp contrast 
with the scenery just 
described. 

Typhoons fre- 
quently visit the 
group. Fortunately 
their destructive ef- 
fects are confined to 
only a few islands each 


year. The banana crop ; hile ihe 
is easily destroyed by Ficure 2.0 Turanga-ni-koro uf Tvuth4 and family 




















the less violent storms, and the coconut trees are laid low by storms 
of only moderate violence. The coconut tree comes into bearing 
about five to eight years after it starts to grow, and the planters 
consider themselves fortunate if their groves are not destroyed within 


that space of time. Were it not for typhoons the coconut industry . 
would be very profitable. 
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Suva, situated at the southeastern corner of Viti Levu, has a very 
high percentage of cloudy days. Since the city is the port of call of 
the Canadian-Australian Royal Mail boats, most visitors go away with 
a poor impression of the archipelago. The sunnier islands of the Koro 
and Lau groups are much more attractive. 

The writer, a native of New England and accustomed to the high 
humidity of the August days of that latitude, did not find the heat of 
Fiji at all oppressive. 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF THE ISLANDS 


No large animals 
are to be found in Fiji. 
A few snakes of the 
constrictor family oc- 
cur but no poisonous 
varieties. Large frogs 
have been found in 
Taviuni and are inter- 
esting evidence of the 
continental origin of 
the islands. 

The introduction of 
the mongoose by the 
sugar planters has has- 
tened the extinction of 
the native birds. Bril- 
liant green and red 
parrots are occasion- 
ally seen in Kandavu. 
Near twilight the most 
common bird note is 
that of the dove, 
moanfully cooing in 
the distant forest. 
During the day the 
myna bird, common to 
most of the Pacific 
islands, makes a bois- 


terous noise on every 
Ficcre 3. Group of natives showing dress and house hand 
construction 




















The natives are 
good botanists. There are few plants among the island flora which they 
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cannot name for you. Mangrove bushes abound along the lagoons of 
the irregular coastline. Coconut trees and a spreading tree resembling 
an oak, the ndongo, border the white sands of the seashore. The 
pandanus palm is frequently seen. Most of the larger islands have 
tropical hardwood trees. The Fijian is the best carpenter in the south- 
ern Pacific. The Polynesians from Samoa and Tonga came to him for 
their war canoes because their islands were destitute of good woods. 
A dark, heavy wood resembling mahogany, is obtained, especially 
from Kambara and Wangava. A blue gum wood is prized by Euro- 
peans for furniture manufacture. The Methodist mission school, on 
the Rewa river above Suva, has taught its pupils to make very artistic 
tables and bureaus from this wood. 

Landscape gardening is a hobby with most natives. The walks 
thru the centers of their villages are lined with shrubs. Many of 
these have leaves with variegated colors. ‘The many colored varieties 
of the hybiscus are also abundantly used. 


NATIVE Foops 


The Fijian’s diet consists of vegetables and fish for the most part. 
The famous Captain Cook is said to have released a number of pigs on 
the islands, and their descendants are the only wild game which at- 
tracts the native. Guides conducting a party thru the bush are 
certain to disappear if a wild pig is scented. Cattle are prized for their 
flesh (called mbulamakau, a corruption of bull and cow), but the natives 
are never provident enough to keep them. It is interesting to note 
that the Fijian does not like cow’s milk, and makes no use of it for his 
children. 

The commoner vegetables eaten are the ndalo (taro), tapioka, 
kumala, bread fruit, and bananas. The European soon comes to ap- 
preciate the ndalo, a starchy root, three or four inches in thickness, 
resembling an Irish potato in taste but not in shape. Tapioka is like- 
wise a starchy root, rather flat in taste, and filled with many shreds. 
The kumala is a variety of yam. It is too salvy when boiled, but 
when fried is very acceptable. Bread fruit, roasted in the coals, 
tastes like roasted chestnuts. Ripe bananas are not considered fit to 
eat, and they are boiled while green. Their hard texture and bitter 
taste are not agreeable to most Europeans. 

There are few animals along the seashore which the Fijian does not 
eat. The women spend hours picking up periwinkles. These small 
shell fish are then boiled, picked out of their shell by a pin, and two or 
three quarts per person are eaten at a meal. They are as tough as 
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leather, but the native likes to exercise his jaws. Chickens are only 
appreciated when they are old, and are cooked for only half an hour 
or so. 

Native fruits arefewin number. The kavica resembles a rosy apple 
in color and in taste, but has the structure of a fig. The coconut has 
numerous uses. Its milk is used as a beverage. The fleshy part of its 
fruit is used for puddings, or its oil is extracted for anointing purposes. 
The shell of the fruit makes a drinking cup. The bark of the tree 
makes rope, and the leaves are woven into a thatch, or carrying bas- 
kets. Most of the common fruits eaten are not native to the islands. 
The paw-paw, the mummy apple, the mango, and the tomato are 
most commonly seen in the villages. 
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Ficure 4. Méké girls and leader, Samoan Méké, Loma Loma 














EXPorRTS 


There are four main articles of export from the islands, copra, raw 
sugar, bananas, and cattle. Attempts have been made to raise sisal 
hemp and the rubber tree, but without marked success. The sithi 
shell, from which pearl buttons are made, is gathered by native divers 
and sold to traders. 

Copra, or the dried kernel of the coconut, is produced by natives 
and Europeans alike. If a native wishes a little pin money, he goes to 
the tribal lands, gathers a few coconuts, and prepares them for the mar- 
ket. European and Chinese traders maintain stores on most of the 
inhabited islands. Canned mbulamakau and canned salmon are 
exchanged for copra which is then sold to central agents at Suva or 
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Levuka. (Levuka is the former capital of the group, situated on the 
beautiful voleanic slopes of Ovalau and overlooking one of the most 
picturesque harbors of the Pacific islands.) 

A few planters who acquired a just title to land before the British 
took over the islands are engaged in the copra trade. It has been the 
British policy to retain the lands for the natives. Title to property 
is, therefore, very difficult to obtain. The land belongs to tribal 
groups, and the permission from each member of the group must be 
obtained, as well as the permission of the government, before the 
title passes to a foreigner. The government gave a few Australian 
sugar companies leases to large tracts of land soon after the islands 
were acquired by Great Britain. Many Australians have maintained 
that the Fijians are allowing their land to go to waste, and that the 
British policy should be liberalized. It is probable that Australia and 
New Zealand will have greater influence in the determination of the 
insular policy of Great Britain in the years to come. Up to 1916, 
however, the policy of Downing Street was to reject further requests 
for leases of land. 

Many Fijians realize that the fertile flood plains of their chief rivers 
are leased to foreign capitalists, and a movement of Fiji for the Fijians 
has resulted. Nothing serious has come of the movement in the past 
because of the land policy of Great Britain, but, if exploitation were to 
replace this policy, serious results may be expected. 

At present, nearly all the sugar exported is raised by Australian com- 
panies and is sent to Australia or Vancouver for refining. The native 
does little work in the cane fields, and East Indians are brought in 
under indenture to meet the labor shortage. 

The large fruit companies of New Zealand and Australia buy ba- 
nanas from the natives and from small plantation holders. Special 
agents visit native villages and offer to replace the customary grass 
huts with dwellings of corrugated iron, if the natives will promise their 
banana crop to their particular company. ‘The offer is attractive to 
the native, but the dwellings are insufferably hot as compared to the 
native huts with their thick grass thatch. During 1916, a bunch of 
bananas was sold for a shilling at the docks where the fruit companies’ 
liners called for them. Most of the crop is grown in Viti Levu, and is 
brought down from the interior in small scows. Many East Indians, » 
released from indenture, have acquired the lease of small tracts of 
land and raise bananas and rice. 

The larger part of the island of Taviuni was acquired by a few 
Europeans many years ago. They have made of it the garden spot of 
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Fiji. The island resembles the roof of a house. Its slopes rise abruptly 
to a ridge, twenty miles or more in length, dotted by a number of 
crater lakes. Over these slopes large herds of cattle range. It is one 
of the sights of the inter-island excursion to see the cattle loaded at a 
harbor of Taviuni. <A few of the other volcanic islands have been ac- 
quired by Europeans, and are used for cattle raising. The industry 
promises to develop in the future, but now the surplus is almost con- 
sumed within the group. 


THE PEOPLE oF FIJI 


The primitive people of Fiji were undoubtedly of Melanesian 
stock. Clans with negroid features, and long, kinky hair now inhabit 
the more remote portions of the islands. But in the Lau group, and 
near the larger centers of trade, there is a considerable admixture of 
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Ficure 5. Village on Ongea Levu showing native vegetation and typical houses 


Polynesian blood from Tonga and Samoa. The weird, monotonous 
music of the more primitive race is replaced by music of the Hawaiian 
type, now so popular in America. 

The islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643, but were little 
known by white men till the American whaling vessels began to visit the 
group about the year 1800. During the greater part of this interval, 
investigations show that the population was scattered in small, tribal 
villages. Towards its end, however, certain villages began to conquer 
their neighbors and extend their borders. Cannibalism did not be- 
come widespread until the spirit of conquest became dominant. An 
American sailor, Charley Savage by name, shipwrecked on Viti Levu 
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in 1809, played a prominent part in the history of that island. For 
some unknown reason he was not eaten, but was adopted by a small 
tribe inhabiting a village near the present city of Suva. By his aid the 
tribe soon acquired ascendency in the warfare for supremacy. Their 
chief victory was in a battle with a tribe from the northeastern part of 
the same island. Savage had a barrel-like affair built for him which 
was impenetrable to spears and arrows. Armed with an ancient flint- 
lock he was put ashore almost alone in this contrivance. Manipulat- 
ing it something after the manner of the ‘‘Monitor,”’ he succeeded in 
vanquishing his foe. 

Thakombau, whose name still lives in the islands, was the famous 
chief of this tribe. At first a cannibal, he later adopted Christianity, 
but his oppression nearly lost him his throne. Had he not given his 
domains to England just when he did, the Tonga chief, Maafu, would 
probably have wrested them from him. As it was, Maafu conquered the 
Lau islands, and his tomb may still be seen at Lakemba. 

Certain of Thakombau’s vassals burned the home of the American 
consul, Williams. Williams originally demanded $3000 in payment, 
but, as Thakombau refused to settle, the sum grew until in 1858 the 
United States demanded $45,000, threatening to bombard Thakom- 
bau’s village, if the sum were not forthcoming. <A group of Australian 
sharpers agreed to pay the amount in return for a large grant of land. 
The mother country, England, would not allow the transaction, and 
in 1859 Thakombau agreed to cede the islands to Britain, if she would 
pay the debt. A commission visited the islands, but returned an ad- 
verse verdict. The claim of the United States was allowed to drop 
during the Civil War, and has not been renewed since. Later Great 
Britain was convinced that the islands needed its rule, and they were 
annexed in October, 1874, virtually being given to the empire by 
Thakombau. 

The evils of cannibalism persisted till shortly after England took 
over the control of the group. The missionaries of the Australian Wes- 
leyan church have been very influential in raising the moral tone of 
the people, and almost all the adults belong to its communion. 


Fist UNDER BritisH CONTROL 


The government has its seat at Suva. The governor is appointed 
by England, and is also Lord High Commissioner of the Southern 
Pacific Islands. He is surrounded by an executive council of eleven 
members, consisting of five commissioners appointed from Downing 
Street, London, three native chiefs, and three Europeans elected by 
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the planters and traders. The balance of power thus rests with the 
appointees from Downing Street, a fact which leads to considerable 
dissatisfaction among the Australians. 

The islands are divided into seventeen districts, over twelve of 
which district commissioners are placed, while the other five are ruled 
by native chiefs. The duties of a district commissioner are multifar- 
ious. He has to direct the activities of a native judge, a native police 
officer, and a native doctor. He must be familiar with the law, since 
he is frequently called upon to review involved cases, sent up to him by 
the native judge. He must find work for the native prisoners, oversee 
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Fictre 6. Framework of a Tongan house, Loma Loma, a village on Vanua Mbalavu. 
Reproduced by permission from Geog. Rev., Vol. 4, p. 382 


a district hospital, perform marriages, grant divorces, give out dog 
licenses, apportion and collect the taxes, oversee the native boats, 
making sure that they do not sail with too many passengers, or take 
too great risksin typhoons. He is, indeed, a whole government within 
himself. 

Under his control is the native government which manages the 
village life. Very little that a Fijian possesses may be called his own. 
Land is held in common, and each family is assigned a plot from the 
public gardens. Here the government requires that the head of the 
family shall plant each year a fixed number of coconuts and a sufficient 
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variety of other vegetables to insure against future famine. Surplus 
land is controlled by the head of the village who is elected by popular 
vote. He superintends the gathering of coconuts from the wild lands, 
and sells them to the traders. The proceeds are placed in a village 
fund which is often unwisely used to purchase a village boat wherein 
the whole community sails away to a neighboring island, and there con- 
sumes the food supply necessary for periods of drought. Thus, in 
spite of the government, famine often visits the land. 


THE INDENTURE SYSTEM 


There are now in the islands 88,000 Fijians, 62,000 East Indians, 
of whom 5700 are under indenture, and 3700 Europeans. The native 
population was greatly depleted by measles and consumption about 
the time the islands were taken over by Great Britain, and the recent 
epidemic of influenza reduced its numbers by 4000 or more. 

The East Indians present a problem in themselves. They are 
gathered from the streets of Madras and other large cities of India. 
They are indentured for a period of six years at a fixed rate of com- 
pensation, and for a certain added period of service are given a free 
return passage to India. The sugar growers are dependent on their 
labor. Profits in this industry in the old days were very good, but now 
restrictions controlling the punishment and hours of service of inden- 
tured laborers have cut the profits badly. 

Various commissions have visited the islands to investigate the 
conditions of the indentured labor of Fiji. The recommendations of 
certain commissions from India have tended to cut down the supply 
of coolies. The planters say the coolie is much better off in Fiji than 
he is in his native land, and it would appear to be true since few return 
to India, altho they can obtain free passage, if they so desire. 

If the Australian government assumes control of the British posses- 
sions of the southern Pacific, the importation of Hindu labor will prob- 


ably cease automatically, because of its attitude toward the black 
races. 


TRAVELLING AMONG THE ISLANDS—A TrIP TO MBENGA 


In conclusion, it may be interesting to follow the writer on one of 
his excursions among the islands. I had hardly arrived at Suva before 
Mr. Stewart, Assistant Secretary of Native Affairs, invited me to ac- 
company him on a tour of inspection to the island of Mbenga, lying 
twelve miles southwest of Suva. I gladly accepted his invitation. 
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We did not voyage in a steam launch with shining brass rails. In- 
stead we hired a native cutter, and sailed leisurely to our destination. 
It is not dignified to travel in Fiji without a servant, and, as servants 
may be had for a pound a month and board, the servant question is 
not troublesome. Hosea Ndruandrua, my boy, piled a native rug of 
braided bark, a mosquito net, a steamer rug, a pillow, and a few canned 
goods on his head, proudly walked aboard the cutter, and we were 
ready to cast off. 

I later experienced many hardships on board native cutters. Na- 
tive captains were always ready to find some excuse for visiting each 
island they passed by. Long delays by calms and unfavorable winds 
exhausted our food supply. I was forced to eat the native fare, con- 
sisting of boiled cumalas seasoned with bitter salt, boiled from sea 
water. I was crowded into small.cabins with oil cans and native 
wreaths made from once fragrant flowers, while the waves beat wildly 
without. But this first voyage was made in a few hours during the mid- 
dle portion of the day and was very enjoyable. The sky was perfectly 
clear. The tropical waters were sapphire blue, and from time to time 
we sailed over submerged benches of corals tinted green, pink, and 
scarlet. We could dimly discern fish of brilliant hues swimming among 
the branching heads, and occasionally a large indigo starfish might be 
seen. 

As we neared the island the coconut trees first came into view, but it 
was not until we came quite close to the shore that we were able to 
distinguish the grass huts of the natives. We sailed into a pocket- 
harbor whose crescentic beach of white coral sand shelved gradually 
beneath the waters. A dingy was pushed overboard and our mata-ni- 
vanua (eye-of-the-land), or native spokesman, was sent ashore. It is 
not customary for a person of authority to make a speech in Fiji. A 
professional speech-maker is always at his side to speak for him. 

It was found that the head man of the village, or the mbuli, was in- 
specting a village at the other side of the island, and would not be back 
for some time. The elders of the village conferred, and advised his wife 
to prepare her house for our reception. The house was very elaborate 
in that it had two compartments instead of one. The larger room con- 
tained a table, a hanging lamp and a Chinese wooden chest—the 
family wardrobe. The floor of the room was covered with a mat of 
coarsely woven bark. <A large wooden bowl, two or three feet in diam- 
eter, hung on the wall, and a section of a log, half hollowed out, stood 
beneath it. Three easy-boy chairs, with extended strips of wood at- 
tached to each arm upon which to rest the feet, were brought in for our 
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convenience. The smaller room was the bed room, and was practi- 
cally filled by two benches covered with hay and native mats, above 
which mosquito nets were suspended. The mbuli’s family moved out, 
and, when all was prepared, we came ashore with as much dignity as 
possible to one riding astraddle the back of a Fijian. 

We had not been long ashore when a procession of women formed 
outside the house. They came in one by one, their arms extended 
before them, bearing trays of braided coconut leaves covered over by 
banana leaves. The trays were placed in rows before us and the bearers 
withdrew. The last lady carried an iron pot, which looked like a 
relic of cannibal days, and we knew that food was before us. 

After the withdrawal of the ladies, the elders of the town who had 
been sitting in a row on the floor clapped their hands, and one of 
their number made a speech of presentation to which our mata-ni- 
vanua replied. The latter official then peeked under the banana leaves 
and assigned the delicacies to the several groups present; the sailors 
received a part, our servants a part, and we reserved a small portion 
for ourselves. I was anxious to learn what was in the pot. I learned 
later that it usually contained a chicken boiled for half an hour with 
little but the feathers removed. The Fijian likes tough chicken as he 
likes tough periwinkles. But on this occasion the pot contained 
prawns, or cray fish, cooked in coconut oil, and they are delicious. 

After lunch we sauntered out into the village. The bushy hair 
of the native, standing straight up from the head, attracts the atten- 
tion first. Very frequently it is bleached a door-mat red by the use of 
much lime water. The clothes consist of a sulu, a piece of calico 
cloth, wrapped about the loins after the manner a Turkish towel is 
sometimes worn. A _ balbriggan undershirt usually completes the 
outfit, although a Panama coat is not infrequently seen, and is almost 
always worn on Sunday. Mbenga is the island of fire-walkers. I was 
unable to see a display of the magic, but Alexander Agassiz describes 
the ceremony in an account of his visit to the island. Stones are 
heated red hot and placed in a large open pit. The natives, single 
file with anklets of inflammable ferns, walk slowly over the stones. 
The ferns are scorched but the natives are unharmed. 

For our benefit a game of Rugby football was played. The con- 
testants were barefooted and wore a variety of running pants of 
many hues having a triangular fringe about the leg. It is marvellous 
what the human foot can endure if accustomed to it. Kicks which 
would cripple a European for life are considered as nothing. 

The game finished, we withdrew to the house and soon the elders 
began to assemble again. One by one they crouched outside the door, 
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uttered a guttural sound, clapped their hands, and were told to enter by 
the mata-ni-vanua. At last one came bearing a huge root with queer 
stalks whose joints looked as tho they were swollen with rheumatism. 
This is the ceremonial yangona or kava root. A dignified speech of pres- 
entation is made by the eldest man in town, which is responded to by a 
spokesman. The root is then taken outside and cut into cubes. These 
bits are brought in again and pounded to a pulp in the hollow-log mor- 
tar, a section of iron pipe being used as a pestle. In the old days the bits 
were chewed by the pretty maidens of the town and spat into the 
large wooden bow]. The pulp is then placed in the bowl, taken from 
the wall, and water added. The rope by which it was suspended is 
carefully extended toward the honored guests. The maker of the 
grog kneeds the pulp in the water with his hands. After a time he 
passes a fibrous mass of bark from the hybiscus bush thru the liquid, 
thus filtering out the scattered bits of wood pulp, leaving simply the 
infusion. At last the liquid is clear and the grog maker rolls the fibre 
into a ball in the palm of his hand, claps four times slowly, then twice 
rapidly. 

Half coconut shells which hold about a pint are brought. The 
mata-ni-vanua calls the names of the persons to receive the cup in 
order of their rank. The person designated responds by clapping his 
hands. The grog maker then wrings out the fibre filled with the liquid 
into a cup held by a serving man. The latter, in a bended posture, 
carries the cup to the one who is to receive it, and, as he presents it, 
claps his hands. It is then drunk after the word, ‘“‘Mbula,” “‘A health 
to you,” is uttered. It is very improper not to drain the cup dry at 
the first attempt. I was ridiculed because I sipped yangona as tho 
it were tea. But a pint of liquid which looks like clam chowder and 
which produces an effect similar to an electric shock on the tongue, 
is not easily disposed of at the first swallow. As the last drop is 
drained from the cup, the drinker blows the froth from his lips and 
flings the cup spinning back to the grog maker, uttering a toast which 
is usually considered a huge joke. The audience clap their hands, 
shout ‘‘Matha,” “It is dry,”’ and the ceremony is repeated. 

In the evening someone suggested that the maidens would give us 
a “méké,” or native motion dance. Soon they came crouching in 
thru the door, their skins liberally coated with coconut oil, their 
faces daubed with lamp black, but here and there a beauty spot of 
scarlet, or yellow ochre. Their naked breasts were covered by gay 
wreaths of fragrant flowers. They sit down in a row, their legs akimbo, 
across one end of the room. A boy beats a measure on a hollow section 
of bamboo. The “méké” begins with a monotonous dirge without 
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motions. Soon the song livens and the real dance begins. The 
motions are rapid and graceful. The arms are extended in entreaty, 
the bodies sway from side to side, or back and forth, in perfect rhythm, 
the shoulders are shrugged, and the fists beat the ground. 

The ‘“mékés’’ are varied in subject. Some describe King George’s 
visit to India with native embellishments. Others relate an incident 
in the World War, a battle of airplanes, or the blowing up of a warship. 
Usually the war ‘“‘méké” ends with a grand ‘‘Hip-hip-hooray.”’ 

I soon found that, once started, a ““méké”’ continues for a limitless 
length of time. It was a marvellous thing to me to see how long a 
Fijian could sit in one place and perform such violent exercises. If 
one does not understand the words the whole performance soon be- 
comes tedious. I wished to go to bed but I could hardly turn my hosts 
out of the house. Mr. Stewart removed his shoes and I followed suit. 
He dozed, and so did I, but the ‘‘méké” went joyfully on. Indeed it 
did not stop until we had retired to our mosquito nets; then the 
performers reluctantly withdrew. 

After all was quiet, we arose and walked out in the moonlight for 
a breath of fresh air before retiring. We had not gone far when we 
were greeted by the mbuli returned from his journey. Nothing would 
do but we must receive his official greeting to the island, and so, long 
after midnight, the crowd reassembled, and a whale’s tooth, the 
symbol of fealty, was presented to Mr. Stewart. 

You may well imagine that I did not accomplish much geological 
work while in the company of the Native Secretary. Indeed, thruout 
my stay in the islands, I was more or less hampered by social functions. 
It was a pleasure, nevertheless, to find a people so hospitable and so 
honest. They are very childlike and must be pampered with gifts of 
tobacco which even the women smoke. But life is easy and there are 
few cares. The watchword of the islands is ‘“‘malua,” ‘wait a minute 
or two.” 

It is difficult to say what the future has in store for a people who 
can live without work. If their lands are guaranteed to them, they 
undoubtedly will continue to multiply for generations to come. But 
if the utilitarians take their lands, they will vanish as have other 
backward races. Britain’s educational policy is one of evolution. 
As a people comes to desire learning, give it tothem. The Philippines 
have learned that the schoolhouse follows the stars and stripes. It 
is difficult to evaluate the two policies. There are strong arguments 
in favor of either. But the main question is, will a communist race, 
even tho educated, ever be able to care for itself in the midst of a self- 
ish world. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN A MONTANA 
HIGH SCHOOL 


O. W. FREEMAN 
Fergus County High School, Lewistown, Montana 


The purpose of any course in high school should be twofold, 
(1) utilitarian, to teach certain essential facts, (2) educational, to 
increase the ability of the student to think. Facts are deadly dull 
things that will be forgotten as soon as possible unless the student 
becomes interested in a subject and able to account for the facts, 
reason concerning them, and so increases his ability to think. In 
both elementary school geography and high school commercial geog- 
raphy special attention must be devoted to securing and maintaining 
the pupil’s interest by letting him exercise his reasoning powers. 
Few students remember geography if the course is so taught that it 
requires the use of the memory only. The experience of the writer 
shows that commercial geography may be so taught that it will appeal 
to a large proportion of high school students and that it can be made 
one of the most popular and useful courses in the curriculum. 


AN ELECTIVE IN THE JUNIOR YEAR 


At the Fergus County High School, commercial geography is an 
elective in the junior year but is also taken by seniors, special students 
and a few sophomores. The course lasts one semester of nineteen 
weeks. A few years ago commercial geography was required in the 
freshman year of the commercial course. It is better to teach com- 
mercial geography in the last two years of high school rather than the 
first as the students are more mature and capable of learning methods 
and subject-matter that will be of use to them in business and other 
vocations of life. The fact that the course is now an elective keeps 
out some slackers and means that those taking the subject are espe- 
cially interested in it. Out of a school of 700 with 120 juniors an average 
of thirty elect commercial geography. This is all that can be con- 
veniently accommodated in a single division. 


CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


We find it convenient to use a rather advanced textbook as the 
general basis for our course, supplementing it so as to adapt it to local 
conditions. Any textbook in commercial geography must be general 
in character because if written from a local standpoint it is too provin- 
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cial for use elsewhere. The ideal textbook will emphasize the under- 
lying principles of commerce and geography leaving to the class and 
teacher their adaptation to local needs. No geography textbook can 
hope to be completely up to date. Geography, like history and 
civics, is a living, constantly changing subject and one of the most 
interesting parts of the work is keeping informed of the changes in 
political and commercial geography. 


Industries and Geographic Influences 


Naturally we emphasize the study of those products which enter 
the world’s trade from our county. Among these are wheat (worth 
$15,000,000 in 1920) and other grains, cattle, wool, gold, coal, petro- 
leum, gypsum, portland cement and sapphires. Topics about the 
occurrence, production, marketing and manufacture of these raw 
materials serve as the basis for research followed by class discussion 
and composition work. (English credit can be secured for the com- 
position work when properly done.) We can find many examples 
of geographic influences in these subjects. Thus the location of the 
portland cement and gypsum mills was determined by location of 
raw material close to railroad transportation. The resulting develop- 
ment changed a cow pasture into a town of several hundred people 
in two years. Gold mining is declining, not because the deposits are 
exhausted, but due to the increase in cost of labor, machinery and 
other supplies used in mining. 

The war caused a cessation of sapphire mining as the gems were 
all cut and polished by lapidaries in London, Antwerp and Amsterdam. 
This affected the phonograph industry in the United States as some 
machines use a small sapphire for a phonograph point. The largest 
coal mines are operated by the railroads to supply fuel for the loco- 
motives. The influence of the weather on grain farming, soil, distance 
to market, the factors determining the price of wheat, the effect of 
the homesteaders on increasing the wheat crop and decreasing the 
output of cattle and wool cause many interesting discussions. We also 
account for the location of the cities, railroads, manufacturing estab- 
lishments and other chief industries of Montana, especially those in 
our home community. 


Historical Geography 


The local history of a region very often provides excellent examples 
of geographic influences affecting changes in the industries of the 
region. For example Fergus county has been settled only about 
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forty years and during the lifetime of some of its present inhabitants 
there have been several changes in the industries of the region. The 
first to visit the region were not permanent settlers but roving fur 
trappers and buffalo hunters, wood choppers who camped along the 
Missouri River and sold fuel to the steamboats, and freighters who 
hauled goods, landed by steamboats near the mouth of the Musselshell 
River, to Helena when low water prevented the boats from getting up 
the Missouri to Fort Benton. About 1880 gold was discovered and 
mining started, and hardy stockmen commenced to drive in herds 
of cattle and bands of sheep to use the rich pastures and open water. 
For twenty-five years this was a mining and free-range stock country. 
Then came the influx ef homesteaders and the construction of railroads 
which made grain farming the great industry. But the partial exhaus- 
tion of the soil, the introduction of weeds, and a temporary drought, 
made the income of farmers depending on one money crop—wheat— 
rather precarious. These conditions led to the commencement of the 
present stage—diversified farming and dairying—with more attention 
being given to irrigation. The study of this story of the changing 
industries of our county encourages the class to locate other regions 
where analogous geographic influences are at work, to speculate on 
the future industries and location of population here, and what can be 
done to better our condition of life. 


Possibilities for Future Industries 


The merchants, farmers, school children and everyone else are 
always interested in the probable future development and possible 
new industries in the vicinity of their homes. Locally we have immense 
deposits of coal for fuel, undeveloped water power, and petroleum 
pools that require the immediate construction of a refinery. The 
waste wheat straw from our farms might be used to make wrapping 
paper and possibly wood alcohol, and the flax straw for twine and for 
making writing paper. Extensive forests of spruce and lodgepole pine 
provide the raw material and steady flowing streams the power 
required for paper mills. 

Some flour is manufactured locally at present, favored by the nearness 
of raw material, water power and railroads, factors which will cause 
more to be made in the future. Large deposits of iron ore will lead 
to the establishment of blast furnaces, and careful prospecting under 
the supervision of expert geologists will doubtless locate other ore 
bodies of gold, silver, copper, zinc, and lead as large as are being mined 
at present. More cement, plaster, brick, tile and lime plants will be 
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constructed as the increasing population provides more of a market. 
There seems no good reason for continuing to ship all livestock and 
wool out of the state to market, and probably a large packing plant 
and woolen mill will soon be established. Many butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk, vegetable canning and sugar beet factories will be built 
as the population increases and more intensive agriculture follows. 
Perhaps establishments will make starch or alcohol from the over 
supply of potatoes that sometimes results from our long distance to 
the great markets of the east. 

We cannot reasonably expect factories requiring a large supply of 
skilled labor to be started soon in Montana. Only those which do not 
require much expensive labor and can obtain raw materials close by 
and can sell their products in near by territory are likely to succeed 
in the near future. The study of many of these different topics has 
often helped our students to choose their future vocations as they can 
seriously consider the favorable and unfavorable factors that would 
influence their choice. 

Another topic of interest to us is the probable location of future 
railroad extensions and main automobile highways which may assist 


the growth of favored cities, determine the location of wholesale 
houses, hotels, ete. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


An important question with a class in commercial geography is the 
sources of material that can be used to supplement the textbook. 
Among the books should be a good history of the state, books on 
geographic influences by authors like Brunhes, Semple, Davis, Brig- 
ham, Huntington, reference books on commercial geography, i.e., 
Mill’s ‘International Geography” ; Chisholm’s ‘‘Handbook of Commer- 
cial Geography”; Freeman and Chandler’s ‘Commercial Products” ; 
Toothaker’s “Commercial Raw Materials’; J. Russel Smith’s “‘In- 
dustrial and Commercial Geography.” Teachers searching for 
material on the new Europe should read Dominian’s ‘Frontiers of 
Language and Nationality in Europe,” issues of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (especially Dec., 1918) and the Geographical Review, 
published during the war. Railroads, steamship lines, city chambers 
of commerce, state immigration commissions, many real estate firms, 
ete., publish folders about their tributary territory that are of much 
value even tho some allowance must be made for the fact that usually 
only the favorable things about the country are mentioned. Special 
editions of local papers often contain much useful commercial and 
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historical data. Many publications by the United States government 
bureaus are indispensable. One needs the publications of the Geological 
Survey on the geology and mineral resources of a region. The Forest 
Service, Weather Bureau, Bureau of Plant and Animal Industry, 
Department of Commerce, Department of Interior, Department of 
Agriculture, Pan American Commission and many other bureaus and 
commissions at Washington, D. C., publish a great many volumes about 
conservation, crops, climate, animals, foreign commerce, tariff, trusts, 
strikes, national parks, and scores of other subjects of interest to the 
student of commercial geography. One publication of especial value 
is Finch and Baker’s ‘‘Geography of the World’s Agriculture,” pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. The Census Reports and 
especially the Statistical Atlas with the proper state supplement 
should be in the library and can be secured thru your congressmen. 
Selected books of travel are of much value especially when written 
by careful observers as, King’s ‘‘Farmers of Forty Centuries,’’ Ross’s 
“Changing Chinese” and “South of Panama.”” As many magazines 
should be taken as funds allow. Among the best magazines from 
the standpoint of commercial geography are: Asia, Bulletin Pan 
American Union, World’s Work, South American, Bulletin of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, Monthly Review of the National City 
Bank of New York City, National Geographic Magazine, Journal of 
Geography, Geographical Review, and Travel. Many of the better 
class of popular magazines and even technical papers publish articles 
of much use to the wide awake teacher and class in commercial geog- 
raphy. A weekly news magazine, like the Literary Digest, contains 
much valuable material for geography as well as history and civics. 

A series of relief and political maps together with a globe must 
be the foundation of any course in geography. Nothing will so teach 
the fundamentals of locational geography as constant map study. 
If funds are lacking for the purchase of maps, a good map of the 
United States can be secured gratis by addressing the Forest Service 
at Washington. Usually the railroad commission, immigration 
commission, state geological survey or some other state department will 
furnish a good map of the state free to schools. Product and com- 
mercial trade route maps can be secured from various sources, e.g., 
one of Asia is published by the American Asiatic Association of 
New York City. 

The study of advertisements in the magazines will furnish a 
surprising amount of information about the location of various 
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manufactures and the industries of various regions. They also suggest 
new sources from which informational publications can be secured. 

A good lantern with reflectoscope attachment, together with a 
large collection of lantern slides, picture postcards, and pictures 
gathered from various sources is a useful part of our equipment. 
Visual instruction is a great time and voice saver when studying the 
customs and characteristics of various races, processes of manufacture, 
use of machinery in loading and unloading ships, etc. In Montana 
it is only possible to learn of these things thru pictures, but when a 
teacher is fortunately situated in a seaport or industrial center field 
trips to the chief points of interest should be taken. Usually it is 
wise to emphasize the geographic factors influencing local manufactur- 
ing industries as the children will take most interest in these. The 
free samples and manufacturing exhibits given to schools by many 
manufacturing companies have been found to be of much use to us 
and are of especial value to schools situated a long way from manu- 
facturing cities. Lists of some of these have been published in the 
Journal of Geography. 


SPECIAL METHODS oF TEACHING 


No course in commercial geography should be given the same 
every year. New conditions are constantly arising that require 
explanation. Not all of the great mass of supplementary material that 
we have collected is used every year. Different classes have different 
interests and the teacher should discover what the students are 
interested in and supplement that, rather than insist on certain topics 
being taken up in a certain way in accordance with some theory of 
teaching or in an attempt to use what has succeeded elsewhere but may 
be unsuitable for your particular class. 

Regular recitation work must be done in commercial geography as 
well as in other subjects, yet much of the time would be better spent 
in supplementing the text than in questioning the students about 
it. I believe in the question and answer method of teaching, especially 
when the pupils ask the questions and the instructor answers them 
or aids the student in securing an answer. The instructor, however, 
should refuse to answer questions that are discussed amply in the 
text. Time may very well be spent on questions requiring thought 
on the part of the student in order to ask them, and that have been 
suggested by questions or topics brought up by the instructor. 

We have successfully devoted one day a week to reports on assigned 
topics that require research in magazines and reference books. Fre- 
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quently the students use the information gathered in this way for 
English compositions and in history and civics classes. We usually 
prefer oral reports rather than written as it gives needed practice in 
public speaking and also holds the attention of the class better than 
a formal essay. Another method we use successfully to help make the 
pupils think is to have them write imaginary letters. For example, 
the student will be told to consider himself secretary of the local cham- 
ber of commerce writing a capitalist who is going to locate a manu- 
facturing plant somewhere. The student will in the letter explain 
fully the advantages and disadvantages of the home town for manu- 
facturing, markets, labor, power, etc. The construction of grafs 
makes the students remember comparative statistics that would 
otherwise be lost. We have also used “spelling down” contests to 
see who could answer correctly the most questions about the leading 
states and countries that produce various products, the chief exports 
of seaports, the chief manufactures of cities, a prominent factor 
influencing the location of cities, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


My experience shows that among the many subjects given in high 
school none is more practical or useful to the student than commercial 
geography and few subjects will maintain the pupils’ interest so well 
or require more general knowledge and thinking ability. This being 
the case it would seem that schools should devote more attention to 
commercial geography and that more teachers should specialize in 
the subject in order to teach it properly. 
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THE PURPOSE OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
To the Editor of the Journal of Geography: 


Your timely and forceful editorial in the January issue of the 
Journal aroused my keenest interest, and I should like to attempt to 
answer the more fundamental questions which you ask concerning 
geography in the elementary schools and to comment briefly on certain 
of your statements. 

1. By all means geography should retain a prominent place in the 
curriculum of the elementary schools, for an understanding of the basic 
facts and principles of geography is of the utmost importance as a 
preparation for everyday life and for citizenship in the widest sense. 
Without such an understanding, one cannot intelligently interpret 
many of the problems which confront society nor wisely shape his atti- 
tude toward them. 

As I see it, instruction in elementary geography has the following 
specific objects, and I hold that they abundantly ‘‘justify geography 
as a subject worthy of occupying time in the school curriculum”’: 

(1) To emphasize the application of geography to the immediate 
problems of life; to show how men live, what they do, and so far as 
practicable why they live and work as they do in different environ- 
ments in various parts of the world. 

(2) To give the student a knowledge of the location and charac- 
ter of the leading surface features of the earth (continents, oceans, 
mountains, plains, rivers, lakes, cities, etc.), not as isolated facts, 
but in their various relationships to human activity. 

(3) To give a sympathetic understanding (of necessity elemen- 
tary) of the conditions and people of other countries; to help the 
student to get the viewpoint of foreign people, to become a citizen 
of the world. 

(4) To show the dependence of man on earth conditions and 
earth resources, and the economic interdependence of the people 
of different countries. 

(5) To point the way to better uses of land and natural re- 
sources; to suggest or predict (where practicable) the economic 
future of countries. 

(6) To lay a sound foundation for related work of the high 
school, in commercial geography, history, and other subjects. 

(7) To promote exact thinking by stressing (so far as the age 
and mental equipment of the students warrant) causal relations— 
by closely linking causes and consequences. 
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(8) To help give unity, purpose, and definiteness to the subject 
matter by organizing it about geographic principles, and to afford 
repeated opportunities for the application of principles already 
developed. 

(9) To give a working knowledge of how to secure geographic 
information thru the interpretation of maps, of pictures, and of 
museum, out-door, and graphic materials. 

(10) To give training in the efficient use of books, indices, tables 
of contents, ete. 

(11) To train in right methods of study leading to thoro assimi- 
lation. 

(12) To cultivate or encourage an interest in present day affairs 
that will make for wider reading in leisure hours, during and after 
this study of geography. 

(13) To inculcate the habit of applying geographic principles, 
whenever practicable, in the interpretation of current events. 
Undoubtedly geography as commonly taught does not accomplish 

adequately the foregoing objects, but these ends are attained in the 
way appropriate to the grades by the more skillful teachers of the 
subject, and one may confidently hope that courses of study and text- 
books shortly will be available which will enable the intelligent “‘lay”’ 
teacher to accomplish them. 

2. You ask for ‘‘convincing reasons” for not discontinuing geog- 
raphy at the end of the sixth grade, as now is done in some schools. It 
is impossible to give in the first six years of a child’s school life the 
knowledge of geography which the average citizen needs. (1) The body 
of vital geographic material is so large that if studied at a pace and ina 
way that permits real assimilation, it cannot be covered in that time. 
(2) The understanding of some principles of great importance as a part 
of a common school education requires a degree of maturity rarely 
reached before the seventh school year. On the other hand, keen inter- 
est is displayed in these principles at this age. I believe the general 
educational problem would not be solved by discontinuing geography 
at the end of the sixth grade and planning to introduce it into the later 
high school years (tho I earnestly believe that geographic instruction 
of.a different type should there be offered) because the large number 
of children who do not reach the later years of the high school would in 
that case be deprived of the privilege of having a well-rounded train- 
ing in elementary geography as a preparation for life. 

3. I fear that you are correct in thinking that many trained 
geographers and many teachers of geography have been giving little 
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attention to the place of geography in a reorganized curriculum. Un- 
fortunately not a few of the geographers of the country appear to be 
interested but little in the problems of the secondary and elementary 
schools. On the other hand, most teachers of geography in the second- 
ary and particularly the elementary schools have had little or no train- 
ing in any aspect of the subject, and therefore are not in a position to 
contribute effectively to the reorganization and modernization of the 
subject. They are dissatisfied with the type of geographic instruction 
which they have been able to provide and with most or all of the text- 
books at their disposal, but unaided, and for the most part unorganized, 
they have been unable materially to improve matters. Even the better 
textbooks have provided inadequately the sort of material for which 
these “‘lay’’ teachers of the subject are groping. Some progress, never- 
theless, has been made in the right direction. In some training and 
laboratory schools, elementary courses have been developed that go 
far toward making geography function as it should in the lives of Am- 
erican citizens. More university men are coming to see that the work 
in geography (as in other subjects) done in the university, college, 
high school, and elementary school must be regarded as a great unit in 
order that educational waste may be eliminated, time be conserved, 
and the work of different stages in the school system be properly cor- 
related. 

Thus far in the current movement for the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum geography has suffered in comparison with other subjects, and 
this largely because, in the judgment of the educators who are 
shaping the movement, the material of elementary geography available 
in textbooks is not so organized as reasonably to meet present-day 
educational requirements. These men feel that one of the greater 
causes for the waste of time in work in elementary geography is that 
the textbooks of the past all have covered the world twice (once in the 
elementary book of the series, and again in the more advanced book), 
and in substantially the same way. One of them recently declared, in 
the course of a letter dealing with the status of geography in the ele- 
mentary schools, that ‘‘much of the material now carried thru the ele- 
mentary grades of the ordinary elementary school is entirely futile.” 
Another wrote: ‘I have the feeling that the geography group has not 
been very much alive to the situation and has offered little in the way 
of a constructive program. Why is it? What do they expect is going 
to happen? Are they counting on geography retaining its time- 
honored place in our curricula? Just what do they think entitles it to 
the time and energy it commands in various parts of the country?” 
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Geography in the public schools faces a crisis. How it emerges de- 
pends upon how promptly and how effectively the geographers of the 
country rally to its support. They alone can preserve for geography 
“its time-honored place in our curricula.” 

“HARLAN H. Barrows 
University of Chicago 





A COMMUNICATION 


Cuicaco, Dec. 31, 1920 
Geo. J. Miller, 
Mankato, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 

This is in response to the reaction I obtained from the very interesting annual meeting 
of the National Council of Geography Teachers at the University of Chicago. Being a 
humble outside grade teacher who is limited to twenty-five minutes a day in the pursuit 
of furthering the teaching of geography, I am thus making a bold attempt at offering the 
following suggestions and criticisms which are, however, presented in good faith. 

The already overworked teacher in the grades needs help from many specialists in 
order to properly perform the work in from eight to ten subjects. Courses of study are 
usually pigeon-holed by this very busy individual unless the particular teacher has a 
personal liking for such courses as happen to come to her scientifically constructed. 

We have at present supervisory specialists in the field of art and music who assume 
responsibilities in their field and give guidance. The result has been that courses of study 
have been consulted and followed, and the work has become departmentalized where the 
teaching was poorly done by the regular teacher. 

There are in our schools teachers who have had geography courses at normal schools 
and who still dislike and cause children to dislike, the subject. I met a fourth grade teacher 
who asked me, when traveling thru the Thompson Canyon, “What makes the river flow 
all of the time?’ This teacher was supposed to have been teaching this very subject. 
After giving her the material found in any fourth grade textbook she gained the impression 
that I was a wonderful geographer. This person is a wonderful romanticist and lacks the 
realistic scientific attitude necessary to ever make of her a good geographer. She should 
therefore be a performer in her own specialty so that her co-workers would not need to 
undo the work she tries to do in geography. I have for many years stolen time in order to 
cover the course of study in geography which teachers in the previous grades had not 
interpreted rightly, so I feel convinced that a course of study, unsupervised by a geographer, 
would not result in fruitful labor. 

Inexperienced teachers are more or less dependent upon the required textbook for their 
presentation. These books, tho excellently constructed from a subject-matter point of 
view, are not as psychologically or scientifically fitted as they should be, for tools in the hands 
of children. Teachers, who thus rely upon one textbook and who require children tomem- 
orize the innumerable encyclopedic array of facts, find the work hard and uninteresting. 
As many as thirty to forty cities are often found mentioned in a particular group of states 
in an elementary text. Why not specify and emphasize a few typical cities in the earlier 
grades and gradually extend the list in later grades? 

I also wish to condemn such maps as the group of North Eastern States in a 
Elementary Geography. How can a child visualize the location of Boston with such an 
array of cities as this map exposes? Ask him what states are south of Massachusetts and 
he replies “Connecticut and Providence.” Do geographers know that a map must be 
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self-explanatory to the child? Why have him lean upon the teacher as a crutch? Why not 
furnish him with adequate tools? In order to teach locational geography in an effective 
manner we must go about it in a psychological way. ‘A few things at a time and that 
done well” is a good method to be kept in mind. 

Pupils in fourth grade should be required to know a certain minimum amount of 
locational geography made real either thru historical or geographical material and enriched 
with appropriate picture study. They should recognize the shapes and locations of the 
continents on an outline map and the names of the countries in North America. The 
important bodies of land and water on the latter map, his own state, city, and names of a 
few other states and cities. If we correlate geography with history which would be to the 
mutual enrichment of each, a child should be able to find India, Cape of Good Hope, 
Straits of Magellan, St. Lawrence River, Mississippi River, West Indies, East Indies, and 
he should be able to trace and give directions of various exploring parties on a map. We have 
in the New Gordy Histories an excellent dramatic presentation of events that appeal to 
children and the action portrayed has an excellent geographical background which can be 
paralleled to advantage in geography. In my opinion an intensive study of United States 
geography in grade five is more essential than a rapid skimming thru of every continent 
now required in the last semester of the grade. Thru type studies of industries in our own 
country we develop ideas which will again come up in study of other countries. Added to 
this is the fact that in the foreign districts of cities children leave before knowing the 
importance of their own country which should be the geographers’ contribution toward 
“‘Americanization.” 

In regard to home geography in grade four I wish to say that I have plodded thru the 
phsyiographic notions presented in the abstract and find that it does not appeal to children. 
To the mature mind looking down it seems a logical beginning but the child grows listless 
at abstract analytical notions and enjoys exploring his own environment. The teacher can 
have in mind the food, clothing and shelter idea and can incidentally organize the ideas 
he has and make comparisons when teaching foreign environments Children learn a great 
deal thru this incidental method. The idea of presenting an abstract river system, basin, 
flood plain, etc., all in one lesson grows wearisome and the time could be better applied in 
dealing with a typical system as the Mississippi when such is studied. I found an old ele- 
mentary primer based upon Guyot’s Readings dated 1883 that should be revised and would 
prove more successful than any one of our modern textbooks. 

There are many more criticisms that teachers in the elementary schools could give 
in regard to our modern texts but most of us are too busy to take the trouble to do it, 
hence, in behalf of those who know there is something of a misfit in geography books, I leave 
it to you specialists to find the cure. 

Dr. Rugg of the Lincoln School has done an excellent piece of work in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Secondary Mathematics and if his methods could be followed in the department 
of geography I am sure we would get something which teachers would greatly appreciate. 

Wishing you success, I'am 
Respectfully: yours, 
A Firra Grape TEACHER 





REFERENCE MATERIAL IN GEOGRAPHY 


Many teachers are frequently confronted by the problem: Where 
can I secure statistical material for use in teaching the industrial and 
commercial phases of geography? Such teachers have often felt that 
if they could but obtain some of the source material used by the 
author of their text they could keep their subject up to date. A 
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good deal of such material is published by our government and supplied 
to schools free. A valuable reference library may be gathered and kept 
constantly up to date from the following list. 

Most government publications may be obtained directly from the 
department publishing them. Such material is therefore listed by 
departments. The publications before which an asterisk is placed 
are periodicals and give recent information on a given subject and list 
the new publications. To secure this material proceed as follows: 
(1) Ask each department to send its catalog. Select what you want. 
(2) Request that a copy be sent you. Make your requests irrespective 
of price attached. (3) Make up a list of the publications not received 
and ask your Representative or Senator to secure them for you. (4) 
If he finds that they are not available, secure them by purchase from 
the Superintendent of Public Documents, Washington. 

1. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington : 

Yearbook of the Department. Issued annually; contains valuable 
statistics. 

*Monthly Crop Reporter. By purchase only. 25 cents yearly. 

*Weekly News Letter. By purchase only. 50 cents yearly. 

*Monthly List of Publications. Ask to have your name placed 
on the mailing list to receive it regularly. Check the publications 
wanted and ask to have them sent to you for school use. 

Atlas of American Agriculture. ‘Frost and the Growing Season,” 
“Cotton,” and ‘Rural Population” are all that have been 
issued to date. 

Finch and Baker: Geography of the World’s Agriculture. $1.00. 

2. U.S. Geological Survey, Washington 

*Press Bulletin. Ask to have your name placed on the mailing 
list. 

Mineral Resources of the United States. This is published 
annually in two volumes but each chapter is published sepa- 
rately as soon as ready. Ask to have the separate chapters sent 
to you as published. 

3. U.S. Census Bureau, Washington 

Statistical Atlas of the United States. 

Census of the United States. At least the volume for your state. 
4. U.S. Forest Bureau, Washington 

*Press Bulletin. Ask to have your name placed on the mailing list. 

List of publications. Select what you want. 

» 5. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 


¢ 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


*Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce (December number will 
probably meet your needs). 

List of publications shows many valuable publications. 

*Commerce Reports (Daily). By purchase only. $3.50 yearly. 
These reports are a mine of information. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
Ask for list of government publications. 


. U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington 


Guide to United States Government Publications, Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 2. 


. Federal Board of Vocational Education, Washington 


Ask for list of publications and select those bearing on the subject. 


. U.S. National Museum, Washington 


The Energy Resources of the United States, Bulletin 102, Vol. 1. 


On page 163 is given a list of very valuable publications on coal, 
power, petroleum, etc. 


Secure the regular catalog of publications. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 

*Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 

Canada Yearbook. 

Atlas of Canada. 

All these publications will probably be sent. free by the Canadian 


government. A list of valuable publications will be found on 
the cover of the Monthly Bulletin. 


U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington 
*National Weather and Crop Bulletin. 25 cents a year. 


Daily Weather Map may be secured from nearest station that 
prints the map. 


The Journal of Geography. A. J. Nystrom and Co., 2249 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

This is a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of geography 
teachers. It is the official journal of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers and is sent free to all members. Member- 
ship may be secured by sending $1.50 to the publishers and 


requesting that your name be so recorded. Subscription price 
to non-members is $2.00. 


Commercial America. The Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Penn. $2.00. 
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14. Atlas and maps 
Bartholomew: Atlas of Economic Geography, Oxford University 
Press, New York City. $1.25. 


Finch Economic Geography Series (35 maps), A. J. Nystrom and 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Price varies with mounting. — 





GEOGRAPHY AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


It is of significance to geographic education in America whenever a 
new department of geography is established, whether that department 
be in normal school, college, or university. However, it is of more than 
ordinary significance when a university with the standards of Clark 
decides to make geography its special field and chooses an eminent 
geographer as President. The plans for the future development of a 
great school of geography at Clark University are well set forth in the 


following quotation from the inaugural address of President W. W. 
Atwood: 


“After a careful study of the needs of higher education in this country the Trustees of 
Clark University adopted plans which, if successfully carried out, will lead to the develop- 
ment in Clark University of a department unique in America and preéminent in its special 
field. It will be a department which should help to fill a real gap in our educational system, 
and make important contributions to the work of all schools in America. It will be a 
department where a large part of the resources available and a large part of the energy 
of the staff will be devoted to the promotion of research work and productive scholarship. 
It should enrich the cultural values in education and make important contributions bearing 
upon industrial and commercial problems and upon many other national and international 
problems before the adult citizenship of the United States. 

“In addition to the regular collegiate courses and to graduate work in certain of the 
strong departments for research already established, we shall offer to teachers, to men 
entering large business enterprises, especially international trade, to all those who wish to 
enter consular or diplomatic service, special facilities in the study of geography. It will 
be our policy to establish and develop a graduate school in geography; a school with a 
staff of experts who must become familiar with the geography of the different parts of the 
world; not entirely home-made experts, but experts who, by means of frequent visits, active 
correspondence, and constant study of a given portion of this earth, keep up to date in 
their knowledge of the actual conditions in the different countries. 

“The laboratory for the staff in such a school is world wide. No one member of the 
staff will ever see all of that laboratory, but the laboratory work is as essential as it is in the 
development of the sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology. Just as field work has been 
absolutely essential in the development of the science of geology, so it is essential in the 
scientific study of geography. Our representatives must have a first-hand knowledge of the 
people whom they are studying and the conditions which they are describing. They should 
return from their laboratory studies full of enthusiasm with up-to-date information, ready 
with their pens, ready to teach, and ready to prepare new maps. They should put new life 
into the institution. We must look forward to developing for America a great bureau of 
information regarding the present conditions in this and distant lands. We must look for- 
ward to the preparation for American educational institutions and for American industrial 
interests of experts in the geographic fields of study and service. As the research work 
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of the members of this staff progresses, we will look forward to the appearance of a series 
of authoritative volumes on the geography of this and other countries. 

“Our library will be enlarged to meet the needs in those fields of study in which 
special opportunities are offered, and we may confidently predict that it will, within a 
few years, become the most complete geographical library in America. We shall welcome 
special students, explorers, and authors who wish to make Clark University library their 
headquarters while they are preparing manuscript for publication. 

‘‘We have already been asked by citizens of Worcester to found a Geographical Society 
in this city. Such a society would naturally invite as speakers explorers, travellers, and 
eminent scientists. We have been asked to establish correspondence and extension courses 
in geography and in industrial history so that teachers who cannot return to college may 


become better prepared for the work they find they must do. Thru our summer school we 
hope to serve teachers.” 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Jean Brunhes. Human Geography. Translated by T. C. Le Compte and 
edited by Isaiah Bowman and Richard E. Dodge. 648 pp., 223 maps, 
diagrams and photos. Rand MeNally, Chicago. 1920. $5.00. 


Ellsworth Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. Principles of Human 


Geography. 430 pp., 118 maps, diagrams and photos. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. 1920. $3.50. 


James F. Chamberlain. Geography, Physical, Economic, Regional. 509 pp., 
193 maps, diagrams and photos. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1921. 


The last three books here listed mark a notable advance in geographical texts. The 
first two are intended for normal schools, colleges and universities, and the last for high 
schools. They indicate that geography as a distinct science is now assuming definition. 
Discussion of the adjustment of life to natural environment is the theme of each volume. 
This seems to indicate that the vital conception of modern geography is destined to reach 
the great body of teachers ere long and ultimately the student-body. Who is going to give 
us a text for children along these lines?—Editor. 


J. Warren Smith. Agricultural Meteorology. 304 pp., 95 ills. Macmillan 
~ Co., N.Y. 1920. $2.40. 


This text represents the conclusions reached from over thirty years study, by the 
author, of the relationship of climate to crops, carried on in different sections of the United 
States. He has brought together a large body of data showing the significance of critical 
climatic and weather factors in the distribution and production of crops. The following 
chapter titles indicate the highly practical nature of the text: Climate and Farm Opera- 
tions; Weather and Crops; Effect of Weather on the Yield of Grains; Effect of Weather on 
Vegetables and Miscellaneous crops. 


H. W. Fairbanks. Topical Outline of Geography. Part 1, North America, 
157 pp.; Part II, South America, 224 pp.; Part III, Europe, 125 pp.; 
Part IV, Asia, 186 pp.; Part V, Africa, Australia and Pacific Islands, 
247 pp. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 1921. Pts. I and II, 60¢e; 
others 40c paper bound. 


Each volume has a map of the continent and develops the subject “according to the 
problem method.” 
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H. W. Fairbanks. The Home and Its Relation to the World. 
photos. Harr, Wagner Pub. Co., San Francisco, 1921. 
The volume “undertakes in the first place to familiarize the child with his environment 
and to show how his life is affected by it,” and “in the second place it takes him over the 


world” to become acquainted “with strange and interesting people with whom he has more 
or less to do.” 


189 pp., 117 





Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. A Reference Notebook for Pupils. 
McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Ill. 1918. 35c for each continent and 
the ‘“‘World as a Whole.” 


As indicated by the title these notebooks are intended for use by the student. The 
series is planned so that material gathered may be classified and preserved. Each volume 
supplies a large amount of data and many outline maps. 


Douglas C. Ridgley and Lena M. Eyestone. Home Geography. 112 pp. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Normal, Illinois. 1918. 45c. A first year text. 


Wallace W. Atwood, Nellie B. Allen, and Edward K. Robinson. Practical 
Map Exercises in Geography and History. 32 pp., 15 om. Ginn 
and Co., New York. 1920. 56 cents. 


This manual is “‘designed to furnish the means whereby the pupil may learn the 
location of important places in the quickest possible time.’’ An ingenious double bind- 
ing is used so that tracing paper is available for reproduction of the maps. The manual 
contains one map each for North America, South America, Mexico, Canada, and the 
United States; eight sectional maps of the United States and trade route maps for the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Detailed exercises in geography and history accompany each 
map. It seems unfortunate that American cities have been ‘arranged according to size” 
on the basis of the 1910 census. 






























Samuel Chester Parker. Problem-Solving or Practice in Thinking. £1. Sch. 
Jour., Oct., 1920, p. 98. 


This is the second in a series of articles on this important subject. 


Ernest Horn. What Isa Project? El. Sch. Jour., Oct., 1920, p. 112. 


Data on the question were secured thru the cooperation of high school teachers, 
grammar-grade teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, college and normal 
school instructors from twenty-four states—120 in all. It is the consensus of opinion of 
those answering the question that a “project” refers “to an activity which is problematic, 
taken in its natural setting, and involving the use of concrete materials, particularly in a 
constructive way.” 


C. D. Mell. The Importance of the Jack Tree. 2 photos. Bull. Pan. Am. 
Union, Dec., 1920, p. 605. 


Lyman C. Wooster. The Decay of Mountains and the Formation of Soil. 
Sch. Sci. and Math., Dec., 1920, p. 792. 


John M’Farlane. The Reconstruction of Europe. Scot. Geog. Mag., Oct., 
1920, p. 217. 


P. W. Bryan. Some Geographical Factors in the Northern Appalachian 
Coalfield. 3 maps, 1 diagr. Scot. Geog. Mag., Oct., 1920, p. 232. 





